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WHY NOT ATTACK?* 


It is generally conceded that the principal and con- 
stituent elements of our civilization are these: (1) the 
Christian-Hebrew tradition; (2) the classical heritage; 
(3) the national our modern states; and 
(4) the embodiment in_ that 


great complex of practices and intellectual achievements 


traditions of 
scientific attitude and_ its 
which we call Science, 

In a time like ours, we are not worried about the con- 
tinuance and cultivation of the scientific attitude, which, 
historically considered, is but a branch and outgrowth 
of the classical tradition. Scientific endeavor stands high 
in public esteem and is well remunerated. Though the 
history of our time clearly shows that our real problems 
are not of a technical or even of an economic nature, 
but rather psychological, ethical, and spiritual (such as 
the incompatibility between East and West or the diffi- 
culty of safeguarding both liberty and security at the 
same time), the general public is still fascinated by the 
progress of science and expects help from a quarter 
This 


attitude is clearly visible, for instance, in those irrelevant 


whence, in the nature of things, it cannot come. 


interviews that famous physicists are forced to give be- 
cause the public expects them to know the solution for 


* The present article is a revised version of a paper read at the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Association of Classical Teach- 


ers, Harrisburg, I’'a., December 31, 1952. 


political, spiritual, even religious problems which clearly 
are outside their field of knowledge or interest. 

Neither are we worried about the preservation of our 
national traditions. We are threatened, and we still have 
to defend national NATO 
and the Korean War show that the real fronts, which vo 
longer coincide with national borderlines, have begun to 
But, since we are threatened, there is no imme- 


ourselves as units—though 


harden. 
diate fear that we will lose our appreciation of our na 
On the other hand, we must not forget 
\merica, 


tional values. 
that, especially in the case of 
values and traditions are largely products of the Chris 
tian tradition and (particularly in our political thinking) 
of the classical heritage. Aside from the patriotic senti 
ments that our history inspires, aside from the contribu- 
tions to political thought made by our Founding Fathers 


these national 


and certain new economic concepts that we have attained, 
we have really no great body of extra-Christian and 
extra-classical tradition that is educationally important, 
such a body of tradition as, for example, in Germany, 
Sweden, and other Nordic countries, the Germanic folk 
lore embodied in the Nibelungenlied, the /dda, and 
other sagas, and in fairy-tales, folk-songs, and nursery 
rhymes. The specifically American tradition as far as it 
becomes educationally significant is mainly a_ literary 
tradition (Whitman, Emerson, Melville, Twain) and, as 
we shall see, it is exactly this tradition which is en- 


dangered by our neglect of the Classics. 
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No, it is not the cultivation and continuance of either 


attitude or the national tradition that con- 
rather their hypertrophy and exag- 
Marxist 


excesses of 


the scientific 
cern us here, it is 
geration that worry us. Science has become a 
gospel (their kind of science!) ; and the 
nationalism have been observed with horror by the world 
in Germany, Italy, Japan, and now in Russia. It is in- 
deed a fundamental problem of our present situation to 
find ways and means, outside of war, of police actions, 
of political bribery, to counteract the hypertrophy of 
science and the absolutism of all-powerful governments. 
This is, of course, a commonplace; yet, curiously enough, 
have 
heritage 
which 


underemphasized the 
favored a 
has 


the answer seems always to 


importance of our classical and 
return to the ideals 
transmitted to us. Needless to 
swer, beautiful in its purity and idealism, 
only for those who already assent to Christian teaching 
The still the but we 


have rroblem of how to realize it in 


stronger Christianity 
say, the Christian an 
is an answer 


Christian answer is ideal answer, 
not yet solved the 1 
an essentially non-Christian world 
that the answer must be sought in a philosophy in which 


both as (children of God) 


It is our contention 


Christians and as 


this 


we think 
humanists (people of world, acting and feeling in 
the Western tradition ) 

What prompted this paper was the realization that the 
only two valid answers which the West has found so far 
re being forgotten, that the two pillars on which all our 
most of our intellectual 
are rotting The danger that threatens the 
Christianity is clearly seen, though it is mostly misunder- 
stood in terms of threatening ethical dissolution. That, 
serious as it not the only danger. 
People may have admirable morals, even in the Christian 
like the Zufi Indians in Chassidim 
in ancient Poland, not be Christians. Christian 


though less and less understood 


spiritual and existence rests 


survival 


may be, is, however, 


sense, America or the 
and yet 
have al- 
Greek 

such 


morals, (we 
ministers who know neither 
still intensely felt, and there is 
transmission by feeling and ritual, 
As teachers we are directly 
Christian intellectual and 


ready thousands of 
Hebrew), 
cultural 


nor are 
a thing as 
by psychological habituation. 
concerned with the loss of the 
Much of our literature can no longer 
footnotes, the Bible 
Chpistian art can no 
longer be understood, the the 
Church are no longer part of our intellectual make-up. 
It is not, however, task here to think about ways 
and means to preserve this part of our general cultural 
though much of what we shall have to say 


spiritual heritage. 
without elaborate 
much of 


be read because 


is no longer known; 


because traditions of 
our 


heritage, 
about the preservation of our classical heritage will also 
be relevant to the transmission of our Christian heritage. 
The our Christian tradition that of 
classical heritage constitute a cultural crisis whose im- 
pact may not yet be felt, least of all in a time of general 
economic but which will have far-reaching 
and tragic consequences in the future, 


loss of and our 


prosperity, 


What is the definition of a cultural crisis? What 
was so bad about the burning of the great library in 
Alexandria? What was so tragic about the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire? What is it that appalls us 
in the acts of vandalism and wanton destruction inherent 
in every war and It is the 
loss of cultural achievements in works of art and archi- 
tecture, is the break in 
tradition, the loss of a precious heritage. We maintain 
that what pestilence, war, and foreign invasions achieved 
slowly in the dying Roman Empire, we are achieving 
today painlessly and elegantly by sheer neglect. To dis- 
miss airily the disappearance of Greek and the agony of 
Latin in our schools and colleges as mere symptoms of 
These phenomena con- 
the break in tradition, 
symp- 


in nearly all revolutions? 


in science and philosophy, it 


a much greater crisis is wrong. 
stitute the cultural crisis, they are 
the loss of a great heritage. They are no mere 
sickness itself. 

we cannot concern ourselves here with the break 
let us at least try to find ways 


toms, they are the 
Since 


in the Christian tradition, 
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and means to stem the tide of barbarism which engulfs 
us as far as the Classics are concerned. 

Why did the Classics disappear? 

First and foremost, cf course, because the colleges and 
universities have failed us, because the ideal of the edu- 
cated man as an intellectual and spiritual leader who, 
in full possession of the main elements of our culture, 
is prepared to carry it on, and to enrich it significantly, 
has given way to one in which the educated man has 
become a well trained professional or the brilliant special- 


ist in just one discipline. 


Yet the colleges and universities have up to a certain 
point to take the human material that they can get. Not 
all the blame upon them. Many a college that 
could require Latin, many a seminary that could require 
Greek, would be only too glad to do so, provided they 
could get enormous amounts of private, federal, or state 


rests 


help to carry on at all. 


Thus the problem shifts to the high schools. Why have 


the school boards dropped Greek, why is Latin on its 
way out? Evidently, because our civilization, like that of 


Carthage long ago, is a utilitarian civilization, where 
business and professional success are among the highest 
kind 
incidentally, also 
tradition). We 
intellectual or 


this can today be achieved 


(and, 


Success of 
the 


reference to 


values. 
Classics without 
the Christian 


civilization in 


without 
no longer 
have a which spiritual 
achievements are rated very highly, though a certain 
amount of lip service is paid to them, Another reason 
frequently given us is that what has happened is a normal 
reaction against certain pedantic methods of teaching the 
Classics and against an overvaluation of their pedagogi- 
cal worth. This answer, however, no longer holds true. 
The Classics, both Latin and Greek where they still are 
taught, are taught with infinitely better methods than 
when they were still required subjects. Yet we all know 
that no amount of pedagogical skill will make them 
popular again, because neither parents nor pupils, nor 
Mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry are not better taught than 
Latin today, but continue to hold their own, because 


they are felt to be necessary, desirable, and useful sub- 


even all teachers, see their value any more. 


jects. <A short-sighted, pragmatic theory of education 
simply discounts everything that does not directly con- 
tribute to professional success and social adjustment. 

In a sense, no democratic 
education is free or can be free. It seeks its pride and 
justificaiton in the fact that it expresses the prevailing 
cultural attitudes of those who control it. In a democ- 
racy it is the average citizen, the tax payer whose chil- 


Our education is not free. 


dren go to school, who controls education (discounting 
for the moment the influence of special pressure groups 
and lobbies). He scarcely can be expected to worry about 
or even to understand fully the larger cultural implica- 
tions of his responsibility. 


We do not criticize this system, neither do we suggest 
any practical means of changing anything in it for the 
time being. (We favor a replacement of the high school 
senior year, for those who want to go to college, by a 
sub-freshman year at the college of their choice: but 
this is neither here nor there.) J!’e must first reach a 
certain level of ideological clarification before we can 
even begin to think about practical ways and means to 
improve our education. As it is, we see very well that 
no teacher can risk his or her job for love of the 
Classics. Yet the beauty of our system lies exactly in 
the fact that influence and control Go not flow only in 
one direction. The teacher, once he knows what he 
wants, can influence the very people who control him, 
though only slowly and, at first, by indirection. We 
have at present reached a state of resignation as regards 
Greek and an uneasy truce as regards Latin. But, of 
course, we all know that unless we do something about 
it, Latin will go the way of Greek. We have 
warned not to take this subject up again lest we disturb 
the precarious and delicate balance that has been reached 
We feel, however, that if we any 
longer in our defensive position, we shall probably be the 


been 


at present. remain 
last generation of teachers ever to teach Latin in these 
United States. 

What have we done to preserve the Classics? 

Two ways were open to us, the one that Europe took 
and the one that we are taking. The European way 
was to give the unadulterated, tough, complete classical 
curriculum in ever fewer schools, to preserve the quality 
of classical instruction and sacrifice the quantity of pupils 
subjected to it. We have chosen the other way. Ly 
letting Greek vanish and reducing Latin to a really non- 
sufficient minimum we have at least attained a state 
where still a fairly large number of pupils is reached, 
though the quality and extent of their classical instruc- 
tion is disastrously limited. It may have been a good 
way out. Who knows? Though it has killed Greek, it 
may at least have prolonged the death throes of Latin. 
It is my personal conviction that, though we may have 
achieved some surface success in our way of solving the 
problem, in the run 
found the better because it 
students who have come into a real and living contact 
In the world of ideas and _ spiritual 
worth 


long Europe’s solution will be 


one, still produces more 
with the Classics. 
full-fledged humanists 
hundred fledglings. Yet, I do not advocate the 
pean solution, simply because an American situation de 


realities ten are several 


Euro- 
mands an American solution. 

What then can we do to preserve and perhaps to re- 
store the Classics? 

We can take up the ideological fight and prepare our- 
selves to answer a number of the most insidious fallacies 
that beset our current pedagogical thinking. 
that most of these points have been discussed before, but 


| am aware 


they may well be brought together again. 
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The confusion between education, training, and ad- 


jyustment, 
There is deplorable confusion here. 


What do we mean by training? Aside from physical 
training, most people today understand it as professional 
preparation, as vocational education, if you wish. Train- 
ing prepares a girl to become an accurate typist 
boy to become an efficient soda fountain clerk. 

be given without any reference to our cultural heritage. 
in the trainee. 


and a 
It can 
It does not effect an essential change 
You can always be trained to become a good technician 
field with no more than the rudiments of a true 
Time spent on vocational training in school 
wasted, because such training is given more 
It must be seriously doubted if it 


in any 
education 
is largely 
efhicently on the job. 
can and ought to be the primary task of a school to train 
students instead of educating them. 

What about adjustment? In a nation like ours, com- 
posed of so many national and cultural strands, of so 
many contradictory and unrelated traditions, of so many 
religions and races, adjustment to life in a democracy 
is, indeed, of enormous importance. Yet, psychology has 
today reached the point where it can adjust anybody to 
\djustment has little, if anything, to 
It is a process of psychological habi- 


nearly everything. 
do with education. 
Savages are among the best adjusted people in 
In these 
through 


tuation. 
the 
times of 
radio, press, television, and cinema, the question is not 
one of having the average American accept his lot in 
society, but of making him think and act as an individual. 
Perfect adjustment produces beautifully strong tribal feel- 
ings and an absolutely unquestioning and unthinking ac- 
ceptance of majority opinion; but that is not quite what 
our Founding Fathers had in mind when they spoke of 


Animals are splendidly adjusted. 
manipulation 


world. 


incessant psychological 


freedom. 

What is education? I 
sion of the past in order that the present may be under- 
stood and the future intelligently anticipated. Education 
transmits the great traditions of our civilization so that 
the next generation may accept, preserve, and enrich 

It is essentially an intellectual and spiritual proc- 
Our responsibility as teachers in this respect has 


understand it as the transmis- 


them. 
css, 
become overwhelming, especially since the kind of family 
life which formerly could do much to share our burden 
has disappeared. We are nolentes volentes the keepers 
of the past, the preparers of the future, and the main- 
stays of our civilization. If we fail, then our civilization 
must come to an end, because in the heedless race for 
money and success there are few others to transmit the 
intellectual and spiritual traditions of our civilization to 
the youth of America. 

What then is the task of the schools? 
is not mainly training, it is not mainly adjustment, both 
of which can be better handled by other agencies, but 


Evidently, it 
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education. Though there may be some discussion as to 
how far the schools ought to train and to adjust their 
pupils, there can be no discussion as to their task of 
educating them. If we define education as the trans- 
mission of our cultural heritage, it is obvious that educa- 
tion fails when it does not achieve just that. The Chris- 
tian tradition and the classical heritage are the principal 
pillars of our civilization, and education fails if it no 
transmits the heritage. The question 
arises: Is it not enough that it transmits scientific facts 
and attitudes? No. Wherever science is honest, it re- 
frains from judgments, from the assertion of values. It 
tabulates, observes, comes to certain conclusions, but it 
always carefully skirts the dangerous ground of the truly 
human, that region where man asserts his right to judge 
or to condemn, to reject or to accept, to worship or to 
detest—that region where the ultimate values of our 
existence are Science is knowledge, 


longer classical 


under discussion. 


not wisdom. 


2. The fallacy of preparation for life through simulated 


life situations and early professional training. 


It is our considered opinion that any such training, if 


overemphasized produces exactly the contrary of what 


it sets out to achieve. Instead of developing a man’s 
general intelligence, it ties him down too early to a 
specialized function. Let us quote here the experience of 
European technical schools, which still get a sizable con- 
tingent of students who have had both Greek and Latin 
in school and comparatively little mathematics and 
science. It has been found that in general these students, 
after initial difficulties in their freshman year, where the 
others have, of course, a temporary advantage, simply 
And that goes equally well for 
Even 


outdistance the others. 
business schools or the army or any other career. 
if a boy has been trained in school in, say, woodworking, 
what good does it do him, if he becomes a truck driver 
or salesman? Vocational training does not produce good 
craftsmen, as the general decline in craftsmanship has 
shown. No school can foresee the exigencies of the 
job a man will hold once he has left school, and no 
school can teach even the rudiments of all jobs, which 
by definition it ought to do. Few students ever got any 
training in high school that enabled them to build a 
career thereon. In an ever more specialized and mechan 
ized technical civilization, a supple mind is of far greater 
importance than a manual skill. Discussion with “prac- 
tical-minded” school boards might well start from here. 


3. The fallacy of non-transference. 

The theory of non-transference that if | 
Latin in school, all I get out of it is the ability to pass 
a Latin examination. What rot! We college teachers 
see with increasing alarm how the quality of intellectual 
preparation (some say the intellectual quality itself) of 
the girls and boys we receive has declined. If we take 
non-transference seriously at all, we 


says learn 


the doctrine of 





ought to abandon all education. If there were no trans- 
ference at all, then it would not matter whether the 
students got a good or bad education; but we find that 
there are boys and girls with a good, tough intellectual 
training behind them, and there are others who have 
not had such training. We know also that those who 
have had that training, especially in the languages and 
in mathematics, do transfer the abilities they have gained 
in dearning Latin or calculus to other fields and other 
disciplines. 

We college teachers are perfectly willing to cope with 
non-transferring minds, provided we would get some 
well-stocked and well-disciplined minds with which to 
begin our work of specialized transference. Unfor- 
tunately, we have to spend more and more of our time 
to fill the gaps that the high schools left. Again, we 
do not blame the high schools. High school teachers 
and principals are not free agents. 

Of course there is transference. All education is noth- 
ing but the setting up of a system of associations, of in- 
tellectual practices, wide enough and abstract enough to 
enable anybody who has undergone this specialized in- 
tellectual training to cope with new problems in the 
manner in which he has been trained to do. 


4. The fallacy of curricular restriction to the necessary. 
The way our mind works is simply this, that in order 
to utter a hundred words intelligently, you must have 
at your command a thousand, that to understand one 
thing well, you must understand a hundred other things 
as well, though many of them may have only a remote 
connection with the problem at hand. This pertains es- 
pecially to linguistic training. How poor is the English 
of most freshmen! Why? Because their vocabulary 
is restricted to the absolutely necessary. Since their 
linguistic abilities are poor, their thinking is poor too. 
Nearly all of our thinking is verbal, and the easier you 
can handle a recalcitrant language like English, the better 
you can think. The curious fact seems to be that Latin 
is the best preparation for English. There simply is no 
substitute for it. We have observed boys who did very 
well in any of the modern languages, taking it in by ear, 
especially through the modern methods of linguistic 
training which the Army developed during the war, yet 
who were unable to with Latin, not to mention 
Greek. The modern languages are too near to English 
to exert a really beneficial influence on a man’s linguistic 
abilities. How is our civilization to survive significantly, 
if its very life blood, the English language, dries up? 
Moreover, if you begin to nibble at the fringes of true 
education, there is no stopping. All parts of a true 
education are equally important, Greek no less than 
Yesterday 


cope 


geography, Latin no less than mathematics. 
the language of Plato, Sophocles, and Homer disappeared 
from our education; today the turn has come for Horace, 
Tacitus, and Cicero; tomorrow it will be Shakespeare, 


Milton, and Emerson. The tragic fact about the wars 
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we are forced to fight in order to preserve our institu- 
tions and our very civilization is not only that we have 
to fight such wars but that the civilization we are trying 
to protect is slowly crumbling from the inside, and that 
what the enemy cannot achieve by force, we achieve by 
sheer neglect and by spiritual and intellectual sloth. 

5. The fallacy of pernicious intellectualism, 

There is a curious, as yet unwritten, history of anti- 
intellectualism in America. We were a nation of pio- 
neers, a nation, curiously enough, that had a high respect 
for the intellectual in its pioneer days, but which has 
lost it, now that the frontier has disappeared. We must 
assume, as teachers, that, given two men of equal moral 
value, the one with greater intellect and higher education 
is the better man. That is a belief which comes only 
with great difficulty to many of us. The intellectual 
leader in America leads a lonely and apolegetic existence, 
the general assumption being that a real man is not an 
intellectual, that there is something sinister abouh a “high- 
brow,” that moral debauchery and high intelligence some- 
how go together . The myth of Mr. Smith who goes to 
Washington and singlehanded licks Congress has become 
a genuine part of our folklore. Is there another country 
in the world where the word “professor” can be used as 
a term of opprobrium ? 

It is the task of schools, colleges, and universities 
carefully to foster and nurse budding intellectuals. 
Though the schools must also worry about large num- 
bers of lesser intellects, they ought not to discriminate 
against intelligent children nor deprive them of the pos- 
sibilities for full intellectual development; the best man 
in school or college is still the one that has the best 
brain, not the one who is most popular. All the athletes 
in America are not so important to us right now as 
just one good nuclear physicist. And all the nuclear 
physicists are just now not so important to us as some- 
body who could devise a compelling scheme whereby the 
atomic potential could be harnessed to constructive use, 
whereby the secrecy that surrounds it could be lifted, 
whereby world peace and world prosperity could be 
achieved. 

6. The fallacy of an egalitarian education. 

The democratic education means equal educational op- 
portunities for all; it does not mean levelling education 
down to the point where it becomes meaningless. Equal 
opportunities must be offered to all, regardless of race, 





Readers of Professor Gaertner’s plainspeak- 
ing article will find timely an admirable 
editorial on “Should a Businessman Be Edu- 
cated?” in the April 1953 number of “Fortune.” 
Reprints of this editorial may be obtained from 
Mr. Brooke Alexander, Assistant to the Pub- 
lisher, Fortune Magazine, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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creed, social or financial standing, but it must not be 
forgotten that only a few can use these opportunities 
to full advantage. First, because the good Lord did not 
create too many brilliant minds, and second, because all 
like all and 
Unfortunately so, because somehow we seem as a nation 
We do not resent it 


field of sports, but we do in education. 


education, sport, is selective aristocratic, 


to resent such selectivity. in the 
In caring for an 
ever weaker average, we discriminate against the supe- 
rior boys and girls. Education can stoop down to the 
lowest possible level, but then it ceases to be education. 
Or it can fulfill its true function, and then it will unfail- 
We 


must find ways to compensate those boys and girls who 


ingly distinguish between the bright and the dull 


might feel unhappy about not being able to follow the 
intellectual leaders of their class, but we must not dis- 
criminate against the brilliant minds which are the real 
hope of our nation. 

The fallacy of electivism. 

In a way there is perhaps some justification in the 
otherwise insane practice of letting students, before they 
are mature enough to make a sensible choice or intelli- 
gent enough to know in advance what they should ac 
cept or reject, choose a number of subjects at their pleas- 
ure. We force education upon unwilling and inept stu 
dents, partly because we live under the delusion that all 
people are equally susceptible to education, partly be- 
cause we have to keep the high school population off the 
labor market. It is only logical that we should there- 
fore also provide entertainment these 


for youngsters. 


Seriously, however, schools have nothing to do with 


unemployment. 
for 


Their task is only to provide education 
it and are capable of taking it. 
education is perfectly justified on the ele- 
Secondary education ought to be offered 
to all, but those who cannot take it or do not 


those who want 
Compulsory 
mentary level. 
want to 


Why 


In other times 


take it, ought to be allowed to go their own way. 
should we infringe upon their liberty ? 
they would have been apprentices and journeymen, now 
they have to be high school students, frequently against 
their will. Secondary education ought to be the right and 
privilege of every American, not his duty. Everyone 
knows that the high schools have had to lower their 
Hence the 
elective subjects, whereby those who never 


educational standards drastically. fallacy of 


have been 
(nor ever 
could be) accept or reject courses, especially those that 
intellectual which in the nature of 
things they cannot have the slightest idea. The situation 
would not be so unfair if the boy whose aptitudes are 


subjected to a rigorous intellectual training 


make demands, of 


mechanical did not, by demanding instruction in the field 
of his interest, frequently deprive a more intellectual 
boy of his chance to learn Greek. 

The problem has been shifted to the so-called ‘core 
The bad thing about these is only that the 
core is awfully thin, excludes Greek, and admits only 


curricula, 


homeopathic doses of Latin. As far as higher education 
goes, there ought not to be any elective subjects at all. 
Yale University has recently made experiments with a 
non-elective program for freshmen and sophomores, and 
it has succeeded brilliantly. 
taken the subject, cannot know if it will benefit him or 
not. 


The pupil, before he has 


The only one who can and does know that is his 
teacher. Latin can under no circumstances be an elec- 
tive subject in any secondary education that has any 
value at all. 
pertain to Greek, but not to Latin. 


If there is to be any free choice, it might 
The Classics are not 
an end-product of our education, but a fundamental sub- 
ject in it. 
replace by business education or history or science, but 


Latin is not something you can leave out and 


is so much a constituent part of our language, so much 
a part of the way in which the seminal ideas of the 
Western World, the great heritage, have been transmit- 
ted to us, that you cannot leave it out without jeopardiz- 
ing the whole idea of cultural transmission. 


8. The fallacy of pedagogical appeasement. 

There is such a thing as a tough subject and there is 
There are also subjects 
To 
rob them of their toughness and difficulty means to rob 
them of their pedagogical value. The 
much to enliven a difficult subject, but not everything. 
the coach can do much to 


such a thing as a stupid student. 
that benefit you because they are tough and difficult. 


teacher can do 


Again let us look at sports: 
make your ways of running and jumping more efficient, 
It has 
more and more become a commonplace to blame the 
The teacher 


he cannot do the running and jumping for you. 


teacher for the insufficiency of the student. 
can no longer force the student to learn; disciplinary 
means are more and more wrested out of his hand, partly 
because it is justly felt that you cannot punish pupils for 
being forced to take an education they don't want, partly 
because all discipline leads to easy abuse. If he must 
merely entertain them, what else can he do but to make 
education ever more childish? It is not so much that 
teachers suffer from an undue case of “progressive” edu- 
cation (tough reality quickly sloughs way the high-flown 
theories of the teachers’ colleges) but that they are forced 
to peddle their wares to unwilling buyers. 

The only way out is the adoption of strict and high 
for colleges, including 


These en- 


entrance always 


Latin and giving Greek a preferred position. 


requirements 


trance requirements ought to be nation-wide and such 
that they cannot be fulfilled in college (except in a sub- 
In other words, any one coming to 
college ought to have a fair grounding in Latin. In 


freshman year). 
college, unless a student shows considerable latitude of 
studies in his freshman and sophomore years, he ought 
not to be allowed to specialize in his junior year. 

We must give up the policy of pedagogical appease- 
ment, which, like all appeasement, is disastrous. A good 
education is a tough education. Latin is important, but 
not easy; Greek is difficult. The student who has mas- 
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tered one or both of these has proven his above-average 
intellectual ability. 
ments ought to find special acknowledgment, other stu- 
dents ought to be fired by ambition to emulate him, his 
achievements ought to bring very tangible rewards in 
We know that in a time 
ot general pedagogical mollycoddling these ideas are ex- 
tremely unpopular and that the educationally underprivi- 
leged (and that includes very many teachers today) will 
say that these suggestions lead to the formation of an 
intellectual 
posed to do. 


He ought to be admired, his achieve- 


his freshman year in college. 


elite. Exactly; that is what they are sup- 
Democracy, in our opinion, is that form 
of government where the best and most intelligent ought 


to have a chance to develop, not only the safely mediocre. 


9. The fallacy of “scientific” proof. 


There are regions of life inaccessible to the methods 
and measurements of science. Our adversaries will say 
that we ascribe mysterious qualities to the teaching and 
learning of the Classics which can in no way be proven 
“scientifically.” Indeed, they cannot—and it does not 
mean a thing. 
chines or by statistics, but everybody will agree that 
there are degrees of love and even differences in the 
quality of love. We maintain that the Classics rightly 
taught and rightly learned bring about not only an in- 


Love cannot be measured either by ma- 


tellectual change, but even something of a change in the 
student’s whole being, as does the Christian doctrine 
rightly taught and rightly learned. But as love cannot 
even be explained to him who has never loved, neither 
can it be fully explained what the Classics mean to him 
who never came into contact with them, or whose con- 
tact with them was marred by his own immaturity, by 
the inability of a particular teacher, or by the simple fact 
that he had too much too early, or too little toc late. 
We must strictly decline to discuss the whole matter in 
’ terms, which, in our field, most of the time 
are false concepts, and 
techniques germane to the natural and mathematical sci- 
false in the and 


“scientific” 


transferences of terms, ideas 


foreign and social 


We really can go only by such 


ences but utterly 
philosophical sciences. 
“unscientific” data as the testimony of those who have 
come into living contact with the Classics. Beware of 
getting caught in quibbles about definitions! There is 
such a thing as a heap of matches, though nobody can 
tell if five or ten or fifteen matches make a heap; there 
is such a thing as an old friendship, though nobody can 
tell if a friendship can be called old after five or ten or 
fifteen years. Beware of trying to prove quality in quan- 
titave terms! One cannot say that St. Paul was 3512% 
holier than St. John, likewise one cannot say that the 
Classics are 35!2% more valuable than the natural sci- 
ences—or vice versa. Where we discuss qualities, espe- 
cially intellectual and spiritual ones, statistical terms are 
inapplicable. The quality of a religion is not determined 


ultimately by the size of its churches or by the number 


of its adherents or by the frequency and amount of the 
latter's donations. 
10. The fallacy of too little Latin and no Greek, 

It may well be that whatever little Latin is still taught 
is indeed insufficient to serve its purpose. What, after 
all, is the purpose of teaching Latin? In our opinion 
it is this: (1) to provide a tough mental discipline; 
(2) to bring the student into close and intimate contact 
with the sovereign minds of our civilization; (3) to en- 
rich his complement of linguistic and thus of mental 
Do two or even four years of prettified 
Latin, given in the smallest possible doses, provide a 
tough mental discipline? Scarcely; though it turns out 
that even that is already too much for quite a number 
Does 
the ability to read with a pre-arranged vocabulary and 
an enormous apparatus of footnotes a bit of Cicero and 
Vergil constitute an intimate and close 
Does that bit of Cicero pain- 
translated really influence any this 
Vergil really mean anything in terms of 
Un- 
less you get a really heavy dose of Latin, it does not 
seem to do too much to your mind and your thinking 
habits, and unless you add Greek, you really cannot 
hope to have an intimate and fruitful contact with the 
ancient masters. 


associations. 


of our students in both college and high school. 


a passage of 
contact with antiquity? 
fully one? Does 
passage of 


either poetical beauty or deep content of thought? 


Does the bit of Latin we teach enrich the student's 
complex of linguistic associations? Yes, it does, even 
so. Would that there were more of it, but we shudder 
to think what our students’ English would become with- 
out it. Even the smallest dose of Latin cannot help but 
enrich the student’s mind, though much of what it does 
must by necessity remain potential and sub-conscious. 
Sour of the last five words in the preceding sentence 
were derivcd from Latin; it is essential that an educated 
man should know their derivation, though this is a bit 
ot knowledge which seldom, if ever, in a man’s life will 
be put to a practical test. Let us cite another example: 
Suppose nobody ever told you what happened in 1776, 
would you not be able to go through life with equal 
success? Yet does not that knowledge make you richer, 
does it not make your environment so much more under- 
standable and signilicant? The reasons why we should 
teach history are the same as those for which we ought 
to teach the Classics. 

It is not only that Latin and Greek will enrich the 
student's linguistic abilities and thus his ability of think- 
ing, it is also that the acquisition of these languages 
really does more for the student’s mind than the acquisi- 
tion of modern languages. The traditional separation of 
departments of classical and of modern languages shows 
a fine The learning 
Latin, after all, is not to be able to ask an imaginary 
policeman in a vanished Ancient Rome where a hypo- 


sense of discrimination. idea of 


thetical trolley car will stop, but to take possession, 
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while learning Latin, of great tracts of our spiritual 
heritage, to become acquainted with basic Western con- 
cepts of law, philosophy, mythology, 
with many facets of cultural history, with archaeology, 
Latin in the school sense is more than just 
If Latin disappears completely, the 


religion, ethics, 


art, poetry. 
another “language.” 
teachers of history, civics, geography, art and of English 
and the other modern languages will also be fatally hit. 
Many teachers of these subjects already recognize this. 
Their mounting complaints about the poor quality of 
their students are largely due to the disappearance of 
Latin and Greek. That this simple fact is frequently 
overlooked is due to the very way and manner in which 
we possess the ancient languages, namely, sub-consciously, 
potentially, as connectors of our mind centers, as silently 
working helpers of our intelligence. 


Let us close with a reference to the title of this ar- 
ticle. All too often we have defended the Classics on 
the grounds and in the terms the enemy has chosen. 
We have feebly asserted that somehow they did seem to 
Well, they have none in the 
sense in The 
Classics may help you to spell some words rightly or to 
acquire the Romance languages somewhat more easily, 
but that is not their main Let us cheerfully 
confess that they are not useful in the low, utilitarian 
sense of the word; neither is art, neither is religion, 
The Classics are nothing but a 


have a practical value. 
which the anti-classicists understand it. 


purpose. 


neither is philosophy. 
most important, and indeed constituent element of our 
civilization. Without them ours 
would not be what it is and without them it certainly 
will not remain what it is or was. 


this civilization of 


We must cease to speak of the Classics as a possible, 
elective subject, as some sort of frill on the surface of 
general education. We must begin to think and speak of 
them in terms of that education itself. They are that 
education, and without them there is no complete educa- 
tion, as there is no complete education without reading 


or writing. 


Any revolution today wil be a conservative revolution. 
The question is not one of breaking new paths, but of 
returning to some that have been foresaken; it is not a 
question of breaking new ground, but of keeping up the 
crumbling building of our civilization; it is a question of 
refusing any longer to be intimidated by those who still 
live in the outworn pragmatic tradition of the nine- 
teenth century. Teaching the Classics means keeping a 
fundamental, constituent, indispensable part of our civili- 
zation going. We cannot be too emphatic about this. 
We must insist that a man may be a devoted father, a 
brilliant scientist, a pillar of his church, a success in 
life and profession, but if he does not know the Classics, 
he lacks just one thing, namely, a complete education. 
His life and worth, valuable to the material continuance 


of our civilization, will remain insignificant and inconse- 
quential for its spiritual survival. He may by ignorance 
and neglect actually hasten the threatening end. 


JouaNNnes A, GAERTNER 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


USES OF HYPERBATON IN LATIN POETRY 


Plato and the ancient writers on rhetoric use the 
word hyperbaton to designate any inversion of what 
might be considered the natural word order. An example 
in English would be the position of only in the lines of 
Sir Charles Sedley : 

Thy face I only care to see, 
Thy heart I only crave. 
Another example is Shakespeare’s, “This our suffering 
country under ,a hand accurst.”! I mean to exclude these 
comparatively simple and sometimes doubtful types of 
hyperbaton and discuss rather a kind which might be 
more precisely described as the disjunction of the attribu- 
tive from its substantive. This hyperbaton is called 
transiectio by the author of the Rhetorica ad Herennium 
(4.44), who illustrates it as follows: “Instabilis in istum 
plurimum fortuna valuit. Omnes invidiose eripuit isti 
facultates.” Transiectio of this kind, which does not 
render the meaning obscure,” the author comments, “is 
especially suited to the periodic style . . ., in which the 
words must build, as it were, a kind of poetic rhythm, 
so that the periods may be completely and very elegantly 
self-contained.” Quintilian (8.6.62-67), elaborating on 
this thought, compares composition to building a wall 
out of unhewn stones. Words, he says, can be made to 
fit together only by their arrangement. “Furthermore,” 
he continues, “there is no other way of making prose 
rhythmical than the proper alteration of the word order.” 

In the same passage Quintilian says that a transposi- 
tion of two words only is called anastrophe or reversion. 
Anastrophe is common in everyday speech in expressions 
like mecum, tecum, and, among orators and _ historians, 
Hyperbaton, strictly speaking, is the 
removal of a word to some distance from its natural 
position for the sake of ornamental effect. The two 
examples (Cic. Clu. 1; Verg. G. 3.381) Quintilian offers 
are just such as I am considering in this paper. In 
one he notes the substitution of the disjunctive word 
order, in duas divisam esse partes, for the order which 
he calls correct but harsh and inelegant, in duas partes 
Quintilian does not try to put his finger 
No doubt 


quibus de rebus. 


divisam esse 
on the improvement in the altered phrase. 


1 Shakespeare, Macbeth ITV. iii. 48-49. For a discussion of this 
Schine, “Umstrittene 
Hermes 60 (1925) 144-173. 


type of inversion and many examples see H 
Wortstellung des Griechischen,” 
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the proximate alliteration of duas divisam marks an im- 
provement, as well as the separation of two dissyllabic 
words ending in s. But surely there is some more subtle 
difference than this. 

Elsewhere (8.2.14) Quintilian declares that the con- 
clusion of a sentence should not be unduly deferred by 
transposition or by an excessive use of hyperbaton. 
Again Quintilian touches on hyperbaton in a_ section 
(9.4.23 ff.) on word order, his discussion of which 1s 
as unsatisfactory from our point of view as those of 
other ancient rhetoricians. But it is worth noting that 
he rejects two current theories, the former of which 
syntactical in character, while the latter 
chronological 


was entirely 

that 
scheme. “It is much the best,” 
a sentence with a verb if the rhythmic structure (com- 
positio) permits, for the force of language rests in the 
verbs.” This rule must give way to the needs of rhythm, 
Quintilian admits, and he notes that it often does give 
way in the best orators of Greece and Rome. Whenever 
this happens, he adds, there will be hyperbaton. This 


required words he ordered on a 


he goes on, “to close 


is a strange statement, unless Quintilian is referring to 
the very common inclosure of the verb by a disjoined 


attributive and substantive. 

A little further on in the same passage Quintilian 
culls a few hyperbata from the writings of Maecenas, 
and they are more extravagant than any I have been 
able to There are two other passages 
in Quintilian which I wish to cite. In the first book 
(1.8.1), Quintilian discusses the art of reading, in which 
the boy is to learn “where he must hold his breath, at 


find elsewhere. 


what point to punctuate the verse, where the sense is 
brought to a close and where it begins, what modulation 
should be given to each part, which parts should be 
spoken slowly and which fast, which vehemently and 
which gently,” all of which cannot be taught save in 
actual performance, though there is one thing which 
Quintilian would teach in this part of the boy’s training, 
that is, that to be able to do all these things, the boy 
must understand what he is reading 

My second passage is in a section in the eleventh book 
(11.3.35-38) in which Quintilian, discussing the art of 
delivery, comes to his second point, that the orator must 
know how to punctuate his speech properly, that is, that 
he must know where to begin and where to end, that he 
must observe at what point the speech must be checked 
and, as it were, held in suspense, and at what point 
the voice may drop. By way of illustration Quintilian 
analyzes the reading of the opening lines of the Aeneid. 
There is, he says, a suspension after arma virumque 


cano, because virum points forward to what follows 
and is completed as virum Trotae qui primus ab orts, 
after which there is a second suspension. For while it 
is one thing to mention the hero’s origin and another to 
mention his destination, no stop is allowed here because 
the same verb, venit, is used for both ideas. There will 


be a third pause after /taliam because fato profugus is 


an insertion which breaks up the continuity of /taliam 
Lavinaque. For the same reason there will be a fourth 
pause, after profugus, and still another pause after 
Lavinaque venit litora, where there will be a mark of 
punctuation, since another sentence starts here. But 
even in the stops themselves we shall vary the length 
of the pauses, depending on whether they mark the end 
of a phrase or of a sentence. The pause after litora 
will be just long enough for the reader to get his breath, 
whereas there is a complete stop after atque altae moenia 
Romae. 

This analysis of the opening lines of the Aeneid is of 
little practical assistance to us, but it is unmistakable 
evidence, I believe, of the presence and importance in 
Greek and Latin poetry of the kind of sense rhythm 
which imparts so much beauty to English pceetic rhythm. 
In English poetry this sense rhythm is perhaps most 
skilfully employed by Milton. Father Hopkins called it 
counterpoint, and T. S. Eliot must have had it in mind 
when he referred to Milton as the “greatest master of 
free verse in our language.’’? 

At this point I wish to quote a paragraph from the 
first serious approach in modern times to the study of 
word order in Greek and Latin, the famous treatise of 
Henri Weil :3 

If you utter a word which depends on a word to 
come you are not allowed to make a pause; the attention 
is aroused, the mind is in suspense and demands that 
we give it the governing term, that on which the gov- 
erned term may rest. If you utter first the word which 
governs others there is sometimes demanded a _com- 
plement, but it is not demanded with such impatience; 
one can more easily content oneself with what has been 
said whilst waiting to be fully satisfied. When saying 
for example Scipio Carthaginem, there is no point of 
repose. Here is an accusative floating in the air, so 
to speak. There is felt the need of resting somewhere, 
so give us forthwith a verb to support it—add ex- 
pugnavit.— If you begin the sentence with Scipio 
expugnavit, the mind wants to know the name of the 
city conquered by Scipio, yet from the grammatical 
point of view the words pronounced support each other 
and do not require an additional support. This fact is 
still more striking when the complements are not. in- 
dispensable. 

It is by means of this kind of suspense, I believe, that 
Milton achieves his great broad sweeps of rhythmic 
grandeur. had never or heard read 
Paradise Lost would not be in doubt or suspense con- 
cerning the use Milton would make of the five lines of 
announced subject matter preceding the direction, “Sing, 
Heavenly Muse.”’ But a person reading these lines aloud 
has to convey by the manner in which he reads them 
their incompleteness. He cannot let his voice drop until 


One who read 


2So0 Eliot is cited by Cleanth Brooks, “Milton and the New 
Criticism,” Sewanee Review (Winter 1951) 5. 

3Henri Weil, The Order of Words in the Ancient Languages 
Compared with That of the Modern Languages (trans. C, W. 


Super; Boston 1887) 63. 
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Muse.” 


he has reached the solution, “Sing, Heavenly 
Thus Milton achieves a paragraphic sweep which over- 
rides the purely prosodic limits and structure of the 


verses, 


The Latin prose period is, to be sure, an example of 
such a sustained and sweeping rhythm. And the prefer- 
ence of Latin prose writers for this type of sentence is 
so great that, according to the researches of Linde,* the 
verb is final in eighty per cent of all sentences from 
Cato to Sallust. From Caesar to Livy the figure is 
seventy, and it continues to decline until it is thirty. 


The period with its final verb is available to the poets 
too, and one might compile an interesting list of instances 
where it is used to close a poetic movement, as in the 
stanza of Horace which ends virginibus puerisque canto 
(Carmina 3.1.4), or where it is used to carry a poetic 
movement beyond its prosodic limits.° But variety is 
to poetry. The poet cannot lean too heavily 
Moreover, it is quite as important to him 


essential 
on one device. 
to keep his audience aware of his prosodic movement 
subordinate that 
This is especially true of a lyric poet like 


as it is to movement at times to a 
larger one. 
Horace, who was writing in metrical schemes not easily 
adapted to the Latin language and in danger of being 
lost altogether if the reader or listener was not now and 


then reminded of them by sharply defined lines 


In Horace’s Odes, | have calculated, the verb is final 
in only twenty-five per cent of all sentences. Samples 
from the Aeneid and the De Rerum Natura indicate that 
about a third of Vergil’s verbs are final and about half 
of those of Lucretius. Of the non-final verbs in Horace’s 
Odes thirty per cent stand between subject and object 
in much the position they would have in later Latin, 
while another thirty per cent stand in a disjunctive posi- 
tion between a substantive and its attributive. They are 
enclosed in a hyperbaton. It has been maintained that 
in such a position the verb is enclitic in effect and lends 
emphasis to the preposed attributive.6 I should say rather 
that the verb is so strong in its own right that it can be 


enclosed in hyperbaton with a negligible loss of force 


My statistics for Horace’s Odes are based upon a com- 
plete examination of the Odes and the Carmen Saecu'are, 
whereas I have arrived at my figures for Vergil by an 
examination of the first book of the deneid and samples 
from other books. According to my calculations, forty 
per cent of the adjectives in both Horace and Vergil are 
their substantives. In only thirty per 


disjoined from 


4P. Linde, ‘Die Stellung des Verbs in det 


Glotta 12 (1923) 153-178 t.: 33 
dans la phrase 
5 As in 
the move 
6 See W. 1 


tive from its 


Prosa,” 
L’Ordre des 


(Faris 1922) 106 


lateinischen 
Marouzeau, mots 
fatine, |: Les groupes nominaus 


Horace, Carmina 3.4.9-13, where the verb terere carries 


into the next stanza 

Keep, “The Separation of the Attributive Adjec 
Plautus,”’ University of 
(1911) 158 ff. Cf. 


1938) 


ment 


California 
Marou- 


Substantive’ in 
Philology 
(Paris 


Classical 


II :Le 


Publications in 


zeau, op. cit. 
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cent of these disjunctions does a verb figure. "Nouns 
are enclosed by a hyperbaton as often as verbs, and the 
remaining sixty per cent consist of hyperbatic enclosures 
of adjectives, sizable groups of words, infinitives, con- 
junctions, adverbs, prepositional phrases, vocatives, per- 
sonal pronouns, demonstrative pronouns, and clauses, 
with frequencies diminishing in the order in which I 
have named them. For both poets eighty-five per cent 
of the disjunctions are accomplished by one or two 
words. Horace uses the two-word disjunction a little 
oftener than Vergil. 

I have not been able to determine to my satisfaction 
whether a disjoined and preposed adjective really gains 
in emphasis or not. In Quintilian’s example of hyper- 
baton, is it clear that in the order, in duas divisam esse 
partes, the word duas gains in emphasis over the order, 
in duas partes divisam esse? Marouzeau, whose study 
of word order in the Latin phrase is the most thorough 
and judicious study of this subject to date, believes that 
the adjective does gain emphasis when it is disjoined 
and preposed, though he also recognizes that the modifier 
put in relief is often a word which is already intensive, 
a superlative or the like, and he cites the finding of 
Rohde’ that the adjectives most frequently disjoined are 
those which express grandeur and quantity. 


Granting that a modifier is made more emphatic when 
it is preposed and disjoined, I have come to feel that in 
any particular instance of disjunction it will be found 
at least as reasonable to suppose that the adjective was 
disjoined in anteposition because its intensity permitted 
disjunction as to suppose that it was disjoined in ante- 
position in order that it might gain in emphasis. For, 
as it seems to me, the anteposed disjunctive adjective 
functions chiefly as a means of tying together in one 
indissoluble whole the series of words consisting of the 
disjoined and enclosed words. Take an example from 
Cicero's De Amicitia (52): Haec enim est tyrannorum 
vita nimorum, in qua nulla fides, nulla caritas, nulla 
stabilis benevolentiae potest esse fiducia Here the 
enclosed position of potest esse enables the writer to 
close his climax with a really resounding phrase which 
must be read almost as if it were one word, so organi- 
cally is it bound together by its end words nulla and 
fiducia 
Let us look now at the lines of Horace (Carmina 
2.16.27-8) with which Henri Weil chose to point up the 
importance of the languages. 
Horace is illustrating the proposition that no condition of 


word order in ancient 
life is entirely blessed: 


Achillem, 


senectus, 


Abstulit clarum cita mors 


Tithonum minuit 


full 


English, it 


longa 


the word order of these 


necessary to expand them 


To convey the force of 


lines in would be 


7 Marouzeau, op. 
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to something like, “Achilles for all that he was famous 
met with swift death, and the long old age which was 
given to Tithonus was offset by the fact that it shriveled 
him up.” But in our admiration of the word order of 
these lines we must not lose sight of the effect of the 
hyperbata upon the music of the verses. If I am right 
in supposing that the intelligent reader in ancient times 
would convey by modulation and timing the connection 
between clarum and Achillem and between longa and 
senectus, the effect of hyperbaton in these two lines. is 
to set up for them another tune, so to speak, a sense- 
rhythm and intonation working in conjunction with the 
metrical pattern and lending it greater definition. Where 
the hyperbaton runs over a line the effect will be to 
soften the outlines of the metrical pattern. In the Odes 
of Horace, about one of every three hyperbata leaps 
across the verse boundaries. In Vergil’s Aeneid, where 
the lines are longer, the proportion of run-over hyper- 
bata is one out of every seven. The line longa Tithonum 
minuit senectus is tied by its inclusive hyperbaton into a 
single colon. In the Odes of Horace there are 247 such 
verses, or about one in every fourteen. There is great 
variation in the distribution of these lines. 
have not a single example, one short ode (1.36 et ture 
et fidibus invat) has seven such lines, and the fourth 
ode of the third book has twelve. 


Some odes 


Norden observes that there are fourteen such lines in 
the sixth book of the Aeneid (I count eleven in the first 
book), whereas there are lines in 
Catullus’ Epyllion. Norden concludes that this device 
was one of the employed by the so-called 
Nedterikoi to enhance the elegance of their 
This view does not recommend itself to me. There are 
about recognizable the enclosing 
hyperbaton in the fragments of Greek lyric poetry, thirty- 
five in the Olympian Odes of Pindar 
fairly accurate), and eleven in the 
In this same play there 
is one example of the hyperbaton which embraces two 
full lines (328-329). 
her impatience with Electra’s continued disregard of her 


twenty-one such 
means 
verses.& 
twenty instances of 
(assuming our 
verse division is 
trimeters of Sophocles’ Electra. 


Chrysothemis gives expression to 


own safety in her public utterances : 


tiv’ ab ob tHvde rOd>c tued@vos &Eddot 
eADOTOM Gaveic, O xaoryvyTH, Gativ.. 


Long as the disjunction is, it is transparent enough if 
the actor indicates the parenthetical nature of the par- 
ticipial phrase and the vocative. These two parentheses, 
vital as they are to the audience's understanding of the 
mise en scene, clearly belong to the class of words of 
which Weil says: 

There are words that signify but little and manifest 
a disposition to retire within the recesses of the sen- 


8 E. Norden (ed.), P. Vergilins Maro Aeneis Buch VI (Leipzig 


1916) 391. 


tence. Of this number is the participle echén, which by 
losing its verbal value often becomes little more than 
a preposition. ... We notice a tendency in these passages 
to make the words that receive the oratorical emphasis 
alternate with feebler words and thus produce a sort 
of rhythmic movement. This rhythm appertains not to 
the syllables but to the words themselves that may be 
considered as forming in their totality either strong or 
weak tenses. By this rhythm I should explain the 
frequent hyperbatons in Plato... .° 

In the first sentence of Plato cited by Weil (Symp. 
175 E), we have an example of the chiastic arrangement 
which becomes so striking a characteristic of Latin 
poetry, where it most frequently consists of two adjec- 
tives followed by their respective nouns in the same 
order, There is one instance of this chiasm in the first 
book of the Jliad: Nestor refers to Achilles (283-284) : 
hos mega pasin / herkos achaioisin peletai polemoio 
kakoio. There are two such chiasms in the first two 
hundred lines of Theognis, and there is one in the Electra 
of Sophocles. There are fifty-two in the Odes of Hor- 
ace, besides sixty-three differently disjoined arrange- 
ments of two adjectives and two nouns. A special type 
two adjectives and their 
nouns is that which encloses a verse. Norden counted 
fifty-eight instances in the Epyllion. This is a high 
figure indeed, though there are forty-five such lines in 
the first book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. I count eleven 
in the first book of the Aeneid. Most of 
chiasms run over a line, but there are a few lines like 
longaque fessum militia latus (2.718) and foeda nigro 


of chiastic arrangement of 


Horace’s 


simulacra fumo (3.6.4). There is one example in the 
(275), ignotum 


A few times Horace uses a chiastic hyper- 


Ars Poetica tragicae genus invenisse 
Camenae. 
baton to unite the two end lines of the third Asclepiad 


strophe, as in his advice to the ship of state (1.14.19-20) : 


interfusa nitentis 


vites aequora Cycladas. 


Similarly in the little hymn to Apollo and Diana (1.21) 


Latonamque supremo 
dilectam penitus ITovi. 

In these two lines we have also a double vertical agree- 

ment of the first and last words. There is another such 


arrangement in the lines (2.15.14-16) : 


nulla decempedis 
metata privatis opacam 


porticus excipiebat Arcton 


In the first book of the Metamorphoses there are two 


vertical agreement of interior words. 


(ne of them is relatively simple (1.748-749) 


instances of the 


} 


Nunc Epaphus magni genitus de semine tandem 


Creditur esse Jovts, 


106-107, citing Plato, 


9 Op. cit 


Symp. 
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In the other Ovid tells how the transformed Io, on ar- 
riving at the Nile, fell on and lifted her 
countenance to the lofty stars (1.729-731) : 


her knees 


Quem simulac tetigit, positisque in margine ripae 
Procubuit genibus resupinoque ardua collo 
Quos potuit solos, tollens ad sidera vultus ... 


The most common vertical agreement is that of verse 
ends. Often this device produces a real rhyme, but even 
when it does not, it accomplishes the same purpose. It 
offers the listener a guide to the metrical form of the 
poem, and it effects a graceful union of two lines. There 
are ten end agreements and six initial agreements in the 
Olympian Odes of Pindar. There is only one in the 
dialogue of Sophocles’ Electra. Chrysothemis, thinking 
that she bears news of the presence of Orestes, says to 
Electra (873-874) : 

gtew yao hoovac te xdavanaviav Ov 
nagodev elyes xai xatéoteves xaxdv. 


This might be regarded as an accident, since it is char 
acteristic of the Greek relative clause to be enclosed by 
its relative pronoun and a postponed antecedent, and 
kakos and its various forms and adverb have a predilec- 
tion for the final position in iambic trimeter. 


Vergil uses end agreement four times in Aeneid 1 
The most familiar instance is the question the disguised 
Venus puts to her son and his comrades (321-332) 
luvenes, monstrate, mearum 

vidistis si quam hic errantem forte sororum 
There are only four end agreements and one initial 
agreement in the first two books of the MVetamorphoses 
Virtually the same effect is gained by the end agreement 
of the two halves of the elegiac pentameter. On the basis 
of samples of a hundred lines at a time, I find that Catul- 
lus uses this type of hyperbaton about twenty times in a 
hundred lines, Ovid seventeen, Propertius thirty-one, and 
Martial twelve. In the first thousand lines of Theognis 
there are thirty-four such end agreements of the two 
halves of the elegiac pentameter 


Horace uses the vertical end hyperbaton with great 
frequency. It occurs in the final two lines of fifty-five 
Sapphic stanzas, twenty-seven Alcaic stanzas, and nine 
teen of other types, besides which there are about fifty 
There are three in- 
In Horace’s Odes 


end agreements in other positions. 
stances in the fragments of Anacreon. 
there are two vertical hyperbata which skip one or more 
intervening lines with rhythmic effect. 
One of them is in a passage about a young eagle who is 
learning to fly (4.4.7): “Now that the sky is clear,” says 
“the breezes of spring teach the frightened fledg- 


extraordinary 


Horace, 
ling the thrusts as yet untried”: 
vernique tam nimbis remotis 
insolitos docuere nisus 


venti paventem... 


The other example is in the familiar address to Pos- 
tumus (2.14.5-7) : 
Non, si trecenis quotquot eunt dies, 
amice, places illacrimabilem 
Plutona tauris ... 


The most common of all hyperbata, as Quintilian ob- 
serves, is that in which the attributive is separated from 
its substantive by a preposition, as in magna cum celert 
tate. Hence 
perhaps derive the numerous triads in which a word is 
enclosed by a two-word modifier, as in altae moenia 
Such triads or 


The agreeing words form a parenthesis. 


Romae or memorem Iunonis ob sram. 
near triads should probably be read as if they were one 
compound word. A substantive and its modifiers may be 
enclosed in one long and often quite grand movement, as 


in the opening verse and a half of Sophocles’ Electra: 


*Q tod oteatnyioavios év Teoig note 
"Ayausuvovec mai... 


The enclosed words are 


Here there is no hyperbaton. 
all legitimate and uninterrupted modifiers, and such a 
phrase as this is an example of another way in which the 


ancients could achieve a sustained rhythm. 


Treat the triad as one word, add a modifier, and you 
Most 
chiastic arrangements are like this and thus are fairly 
-asy to read so that they will be transparent to a listener. 
But some are like Vergil’s (Aen. 1.217) amissos longo 
socios sermone requirunt. Here there is no triad, and 
the reader will have to parenthesize longo either by 
slight pauses or by modulation of the voice. But there 
are hyperbata which hardly yield to any method. In the 
following verses of Horace (3.6.7-8) it is certainly not 
casy to indicate in the reading the connection of multa 


have chiasm: saevae memorem Iunonts ob tram. 


with mala: 


di multa neglecti dederunt 


Hesperiae mala luctuosae. 


There is in this paper nothing entirely new to scholars, 
unless it be the emphasis I am putting on the rhythmic 
effects gained by the disjunction of attributive and sub- 
stantive. I do not mean to overlook the other opportu- 
nities which the use of hyperbaton creates for the poet, 
the aliiterative effects, the juxtaposition of dramatically 
opposed words, the highlighting of anteposed words or 
the suspense created by the postponement of other words. 
And there are numerous other aspects of hyperbaton 
into which I cannot go at this time. For example, when 
an attributive is postponed, is there really hyperbaton, or 
may not all following modifiers be regarded, as Prescott 
suggested for Plautus, as “more or less amplifying.” !° 


10 H. W. Prescott, “Some Phases of the Relation of Thought to 
University of California Publications in Clas- 


(1907) 218. 


Verse in Plautus,” 
sical Philology, 1 
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Another question to which as yet I see no answer is 
whether any significance is to be attached to the relative 
frequency with which a poet uses hyperbaton and the 
various hyperbatic ornaments at different stages of his 
career or in different sections of the same work. Norden 
says that Vergil overcame an earlier tendency to embel- 


lish his verse with hyperbatic devices. Some of the rec- 


ognizably earliest odes of Horace are most intricately 


wrought with hyperbatic ornaments. The proud ode 
beginning Exegi monumentum aere perennius has only 
four hyperbata of the kind that appear in early Roman 
inscriptions. I think I have perceived a tendency of the 
Roman poets to bunch their hyperbatic ornaments. I 
suspect that they did not deliberately seek hyperbatic 
effects, but used them as the spirit moved them. Some- 
times a poet is interested in one kind of writing, and 


sometimes in another. 


In closing I wish to quote the most effective and, I am 
sure, deliberate hyperbaton I have found. It is from the 
twelfth book of the Aeneid and is part of a simile in 
which Vergil compares the swift movement of Juturna 
in her chariot over the battlefield to the flight of a black 
swallow through the great chambers of a: rich man’s 
house (12.473-474) : 

nigra velut magnas domini cum divitis aedes 

pervolat et pennis alta atria lustrat hirundo 
There is more to the simile, but in the hyperbaton of two 
full lines between the adjective and its noun 
hirundo Vergil has contrived to imitate the graceful 
flight of the black swallow. For it seems to me that if 
one brings out the agreement of nigra and /tirundo in 
reading these lines aloud one cannot help suggesting the 
swift graceful flight of this bird. Thus the hyperbaton 
can be made to contribute to the quality of poetry which 
ton pragmaton”™ 


nigra 


Dionysius calls mimetikon 
Epwarp B. STEVENS 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


THE USE OF MACRONS IN TEXTS 


Nescio quid putes, pastor. Cur oblitus ovis 


mala comes et mora ac commixta alia rapis? 

The quotation above, kindly furnished me by Professor 
Warren E. Blake of the University of Michigan from 
an unknown source, humorously underlines one difficulty 
The pur- 
pose of this paper is to question the wisdom of using 


which could be eliminated in reading Latin. 


texts in school or college which omit the macrons on 


11 Dionysius Halicarnassus, De Compositione 20. Cf. Norden, 


op. cit. 414. 
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long vowels. To omit one of the important phonemic 
contrasts of Latin is to impose an unnecessary hardship 
upon the students. 

On theoretical grounds there can be no disagreement. 
We would all concur in believing that a text should show 
the contrast between long and short consonants, as in the 
pairs summus/sumus and errds/erds. Why is it then less 
desirable to show the length of vowel than the length of 
It is after all only a historical accident 
that the Romans never settled upon a single device for 
long pairs as diici/duci, 
cdnum/canum, and many others. 


the consonant ? 


marking vowels in such 
lexical 
endings, as in 


This minimum 
elements but 
portd/porta, 
diicéris/diiceris, 


contrast occurs not only in 
important in the 
hostisfhostis, omnis/omnis, 
vidére/vidére, and 
Important information is arbitrarily withheld from the 
student if these quantities are not marked. 


more 
mantis /manus, 


amdveris/amdverts 


The argument is sometimes made that advanced stu- 
dents wil! eventually have to learn to read texts where 
length is not marked. The proper answer to this is that 
who graduate to not better 
equipped to handle them by reason of their ignorance of 
vowel length, and early exposure to books without such 
markings can only result in bad habits. 


students Teubners are 


It is also argued that it is not necessary to mark vowel 
length in poetry since the student can ascertain it him- 
self from the meter. I submit that this is asking too 
much from even the good student in reading common 
dactylic hexameters, like those at the start of this ar- 
ticle, to say nothing of the more intricate meters of 
Horace and Catullus. 

Perhaps the chief reason why teachers are indifferent 
to the presence or absence of macrons is that many of 
them in reading Latin fail to produce the contrasts in 
either vowels or consonants; that is, they pronounce as 
homonyms the pair ter’rés and terés as well as modd and 
modo and overlook the distinctions in both vowels and 
consonants in such a pair as cdrus and carrus. 

Experience has shown that if the teacher is careful to 
maintain the approach the 
students will reproduce them accurately in speaking and 
reading and that it is then no trouble at all for them 
to mark these distinctions in their written work. 


contrasts in an oral-aural 


To return to the jeu d’esprit at the beginning, here 
are the quantities properly marked: 

“Nescio quid piités, pastor. Cir oblitus dvis 
mala comés et méra ac commixta Alia rapis ?” 
Why, smeared 
mulberries 


“Shepherd, thou hast a odor. 
eggs, dost thou eat apples 


garlic mixed with turnips?” 


strange 


with and and 
Watpo FE. Sweet 


WILLIAM 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


PENN CHARTER SCHOOL 
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THE HISTORICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
GREEK LANGUAGE* 





relatively recent Hamburg Thesaurus 


is well known to classical scholars, 


While the 
Linguae Graecae? 
another major Greek thesaurus, already partly in print, 
remains almost entirely unknown in America. This is 
the Historical Lexicon of the Greck Language published 
by the Academy of Athens. Beside the Historical 
Lexicon, the Academy includes among its major scien- 
tific undertakings the /nstitute of Greek Folklore (Lao- 
graphikon Archeion)® and the Mediaeval Archives 
(Mesaidnikon Archeion), the former, founded in 1918, 


* The present paper was read at the Fifth University of Ken 
tucky Fereign Language Conference, at Lexington, Kentucky, 
April 25, 1952.. The writer was for several years (1934-1946) 
one of the redactors of this lexicon, and thus has first-hand infor- 
Institute and its methods, 
interest to classical 


mation about the organization of the 
which he believes will be of 
scholars and to students of Scripture, as well as to workers in the 
fields of post-classical Greek and general linguistics. 
On the importance of Modern Greek for students 
and biblical Greek, see, e.g., A. Thumb, “On the Value of Modern 
Greek for the Study of Ancient Greek,” CQ 8 (1914) 181-205; 
S. Menardos, The Value of Byzantine and Modern Greek tn Hel- 
(Oxford 1909); H. Grégoire, “Utilité et charme du 
grec RPh 17 (1938) 5-26; idem, “Modern Greek in 
Aristophanes?”, The Link 1 (1938) 16-20; P. Vlasto, ‘Modern 
Greek Versus Ancient Greek,’ ibid. 71-76; D. Georgacas, “From 
the History of the Greek Language: Euparthenos, etc.,”’ in 
Keramopoullou (Athens 1953); forth- 
coming “Note to the Letters to Alciphron, Aelian, Philo- 
stratus,” in CPh 48 (1953); Sophie Antoniadis, Jmportance du 
grec moderne (Leiden 1929); J, Munck, “Deux notes sur la langue 
langue du 


considerable 


of classical 


lenic Studies 
moderne,” 


Geras Antoniou idem, a 


and 


du Nouveau Testament, I; Le grec moderne et la 
Nouveau Testament,’””’ C&M 5§ (1942) 187-208; R. Goossens, 


' Bysantina 


“Grec 
ancien et grec moderne ou la Greéce éternelle,’ Meta- 
byzantina 1 (1946) 137-164; A. Mirambel, ‘‘Grec vulgaire (1819), 
puis grec moderne,” Cent-Cinquantenaire de l’Ecole des langues 
orientales (Paris 1948) 75-94 (also separately under the title Le 
l'Ecole Nationale des orientales); see 


studies of E. 


langues 
Curtius, “Das Neugriechische in 
Bedeutung,’ Gesammelte Abhand- 
Nachr. d. Gétt. Ges. d. 
“Die Wichtigkeit des 
JAW 120 (1904) 157 
Need of One Lexicon 
tes Kathe 
Greek 


grec moderne de 


also the older 
seiner sprachwissenschaftlichen 
1894) If 495-511 ( 
Wiss. 1857, pp. 292-316); S. Witkowski, 
Neugriechischen fur die Koine-Studien,” 
f.; and G. Hatzidakis, “On the Scientific 
of the Greek Language’ (in Greek), Tessarakontaeteris 
gesias K. S. Kontouw (Athens 1909) 7-34 
words and meanings of words preserved only orally to the present 
in Modern Greek or 20 ff.); Hatzi 
dakis’ publications in with examples 


showing the older 


lungen (Leipzig 


(many ancient 


its dialects; examples on pp. 


general abound 


Greek for the 


extensive 
importance of modern periods 
of the language 

Universitat 
1944, has 
lexicon of the 
Lexikon su 


Snell, 


hische Lexikographte an der 
Bruno Snell), inaugurated in 


1 The Archiv fiir grie 
Hambura (Director rof 


planned a series of twelve being a 


lexica, the first 


early epic Cf. Richtlinien und Probeartikel fiir ev 


Homer, Hesiod und dem alteren Epos (Hamburg 1949); B. 
Glotta (1952) 160 


2 Historikon Lexikon tes Hellenikes Glosses (Athens Fstia, 


1933 ) 
sCf. D 
Midwest Folklore 


Petropoulos, “The Study of Ethnography it 


(1952) 15-20. 
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being concerned with the preparation of corpora illus- 
trating various aspects of life and folk literature (prov- 
erbs, riddles, tales, songs, etc.), while the latter, founded 
in 1930, is engaged on a dictionary of mediaeval and 
post-mediaeval Greek, and intends to begin publication 
with a repertory of post-mediaeval names (1453-1800). 

The earliest project was that of the Historical Lexicon, 
the first efforts towards its establishment going back as 
far as 1908; actual work commenced in 1911, and has 
been carried on on a full-scale basis since 1914, when 
the dictionary was made an independent institution of 
the state under the Ministry of Education. Since the 
opening of the Academy of Athens as such in 1926, the 
Historical Lexicon has been under its supervision, and 
was housed, even before that date, in its building. 

The original idea was to make one dictionary of the 
Greek language from the earliest recorded times to our 
day, including all phases of Greek: Homeric, Attic, and 
other ancient dialects; the koiné and the language of 
the Scriptures ; mediaeval and post-mediaeval Greek ; and 
the modern language of the last two centuries. It soon 
became clear, however, that one work of such scope was 
impossible and that separate dictionaries of classical, 
mediaeval, and modern Greek should be compiled. It 
was decided that the immediate necessity was to start 
with the modern period to anticipate the eclipse of the 
numerous modern dialects, some of them having archaic 
features and all reflecting the orally preserved vocabu- 
lary of ancient Greek, though also possessing consid- 
erable new vocabularies from Turkish, Italian, Albanian, 
and Slavic. This lexicon is a gigantic undertaking con- 
taining all the present day dialects and Common Modern 
Greek as recorded from about 1800 on, including also 
materials from Greek literature; the learned 
linguistic influence exerted upon the spoken language is 
also widely considered, in so far as the latter contains 
learned words from the language of the church, from the 
terminology of the sciences and scholarly work, etc. 

The term “historical” refers to the dictionary as orig- 
inally conceived to treat the entire Greek language as a 
continuity and accordingly to contain as entries words 
Homer down treated 
historically. After the change in plan, the name was 
retained for the modern portion, since in the dictionary 


modern 


traced from to our day, each 


both etymon and meaning are treated historically. 

This work has been praised by scholars dealing with 
the Greek koiné and with mediaeval and modern Greek 
studies.4 I have had the opportunity to show in a lec- 
ture before the New Testament Club at the University 
of Chicago the importance of this work and of modern 
Greek for the illumination of the New Testament. But 


Greek 


dictionnaire 


4 (Cf. Ph. Koukoules, ‘The Athens Modern Lexicon,” 
JHS 53 (1933) 1-8; M. Leroy, “Le grec de 
*Académie d’Athénes,” Bysantion 9 (1934) 461-463; Ph. Koukou- 
Internationale des Balkaniques 1 (1934) 283- 


REG 48 


Etudes 
(1934) 157 


] 
i 
] 
1 


es, Revue 
Amanitos, Ellintka 160; (1935) 
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one is equally in a position to show how modern Greek 
helps also the student of ancient Greek literature in the 
interpretation of literary, inscriptional, and papyrus texts. 
Most of the riches of ancient.Greek vocabulary have 
been preserved in common modern Greek or its dialects. 
The first word of the Iliad, ménis ‘wrath,’ is not com- 
mon Greek today, but has been preserved in the dialect 
of Calymnos where dnde sto mini> means ‘go to hell.’ 
If Homeric entropalizomai in its participial form means 
‘I_ withdraw, I retreat’ frequentative of 
entrepo, as we read in Liddell and Scott, the word from 
which the Homeric verb is derived was not recorded; 
but it has been preserved orally and is recorded in the 
Historical Lexicon: indeed, the modern Greek adjective 
entropalés (pronounced ndropalds) ‘retiring, bashful,’ 
though in a developed meaning, is, in fact, earlier than 
the derivative Homeric verb. This treasury of words 
proves eloquently the continuity of Greek speech, but 
shows as well modern Greek’s paramount importance 
for Greek philology and literature as a whole. 


and is not 


The staff of the Historical Lexicon consists normally 
of eight redactors, the editor-in-chief, and two secre- 
taries. The institute possesses its own library of Greek 
authors, lexica, journals, etc. But its main treasure is 
its rich collection of linguistic material, especially some 
664 manuscripts, each of which is a collection of linguis- 
tic material from a village, region, island, or from a 
trade, the words being illustrated in sample sentences, 
proverbs, songs, riddles, etc., and also literary prose and 
poetry excerpts. Many collections have a grammatical 
sketch of the dialect or sub-dialect concerned. Of these 
664 manuscripts about one hundred were compiled by 
staff members of the institute. In addition to these 
there are also some hundreds of published collections, 
dialect glossaries or texts from various parts of the 
Greek speaking area. 

The collection of modern Greek 
according to areas started about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and was encouraged by the annual prize 
Hellenic Philological Society in Con- 
made by the 


linguistic material 


contests of the 
stantinople. Further contributions 
publication of glossaries in Greek journals, such as the 
Archives of the Korais Society, founded in 1890, and by 
the Linguistic Society, founded in 1903, which still awards 
annual prizes and has provided practical guides concern- 


were 


ing the approach to informants, the method of recording, 
and the types and extent of the material desired. Most 
of the collectors have been teachers. 


New material has been flowing in for about forty years. 
In addition, folklore texts, historical records, and other 
sources, as well as some 116 collections of the Folklore 
Institute, have been excerpted for the purposes of the 
Historical Lexicon, as have all significant prose writers 
from before 1800 on. All this material is 


and poets 


5 Historikon Lexikon I (1933) 236b, s.v. 


recorded on slips numbering currently about 1,800,000. 
George Hatzidakis, professor of linguistics at the Uni- 
versity of Athens (1885-1923) and at Salonica (1926-28), 
following Korais’ advice, conceived the idea of and laid 
the foundations for this institute, in which he main- 
tained an active interest until his death (June 26, 1941). 
The institute’s directors have been Peter Papayeoryiou, 
Panayis Lorendzatos, Constantine Amandos, Phaedon 
Koukoules, and the present director and editor-in-chief, 
Anthimos Papadopoulos. It was in the latter’s time that 
the three volumes thus far published (a-blepo [vlépo]), 
some 1766 quarto pages, have appeared. Volume four, 
beginning with blepharida [vlefaridha], is now being 
printed and a large part of the fifth volume is also 
almost ready for publication. Each volume embraces 
approximately 6000 entries. The whole work will pre- 
sumably take some twenty volumes. When these are 
completed there will be need of a supplement for the 
first volumes, for material from oral sources continues 
to pour in. Even then the work will not be finished. 
Since the project includes also a Lexicon of Proper 
Names, which will occupy several volumes, and a De- 
scriptive and Historical Grammar of the modern Greek 
dialects, the life of the institute must be long. 


The structure of the lexical entries in the Historical 
Lexicon is as follows. Each entry is divided into three 
parts: 


(I) Forms. All forms of the same word are given 
as they appear in each geographic area, local region, 
island, city, town, or village; so anthrépos, the word 
for man (the generic term for man and woman), 
has forty-three different forms according to dialects 
and subdialects. 


(II) Etymon, in which it is explained whether the 
word in question derives from an ancient Greek word 
or from a mediaeval one, or whether it is a_bor- 


rowing from a foreign language and, if so, from 
which; it is also explained how each dialectal form 
came about; for changes, parallel examples are given, 
for more detailed information, references to books and 
articles are made. 

(III) Semantics. This is the largest division. Here 
the meanings of the word are arranged historically; 
each meaning is amply illustrated with many examples 
from the standard spoken and literary language and 
from the dialects. The meaning is also illustrated 
with examples from ancient Greek, the koiné, or the 
mediaeval and early modern periods. 


We find, for example, that the word for ‘man’ men- 
tioned above has not one or two meanings, but eight 
it means (1) the logical animal, the human being; (2) 
the proper, honest man, ete.; (3) in pl. ‘elders’ (forming 
a council); (4) the male human being; (5) the husband 
(and fem. anthropissa ‘wife’); (6) worker or servant; 
(7) relative; (8) the handle of the plough. The article 
fills 102 lines.“ Separately, of course, are printed fifty- 
four articles on words deriving from anthrdpos. 


6 Historikon Lexikon 11 (1939) 217b f 
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Synonyms and words of related meanings, as well as 
antonyms, are given with each entry and with each mean- 
ing of the entry. 


Such is the modern Greek thesaurus now available to 
the classical scholar—an indispensable tool for the seri- 
ous, many-sided, and exhaustive work of modern scholar- 
ship. 

Demetrius J. GEORGACAS 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


REVIEWS 


Das hebraische Denken im Vergleich mit dem Griech- 
ischen. By TuHorteir Boman. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1952. Pp. 186. DM 9.80. 


Much has been written of the respective characters of 
Hebraism and Hellenism, and many have attempted to 
assess the share of each in shaping the expressions of 
Christianity. The distinction of the study is 
that it seeks to differentiate between the two strands not 
by viewing total structures but by examining the bricks 
and mortar of which each is built. “There is a petrified 
philosophy in language,” Max Miller 
mainly on semantic peculiarities that Boman bases his 
study. By comparing the usage of intransitive and 
modal verbs he finds (in agreement with earlier investi- 
gators) that the Hebrew mode of thought is dynamic, 
the Greek static. Particularly striking is his analysis 
of “to be,” where he finds a significant parallelism be- 
Old Testament thought (as distinguished from 
Semitic prototypes ) Plato. 
parallelism between the semantics of Jogos and dabar, of 


present 


said, and it is 


tween 
and He points to similar 


apeiron and olam, In descriptions the Greek is con- 


cerned with contours of a building or a person, the 
Hebrew with the process of construction or the essen- 
tial trait. 
the Hebrew hearing; the 
Hebrews with time. 


For the Greek the prime sense is seeing, for 
Greeks are concerned with 
space, the In objects the Greek 
concern is with symbol, the Hebrew with instrumentality. 
The Greeks, in sum, sought objective truth, the Hebrews 
inner conviction. 

All of this, one remembers, has been concisely put by 
St. Paul (1 Corinthians 1.22): “For the Jews require a 
sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom: but we preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, and 
3oman’s monograph really 


unto the Greeks foolishness.’ 
amounts to an exegesis of this verse. Much knowledge 
and much thought has gone into its making, but the 
reader is left with certain doubts. When Boman argues 
cogently from certain examples one wonders what he 
would do with certain others that do not apparently 
fit his Little attention is paid to chronology, 


either in respect to relative stages of development or 


thesis. 





within the history of each people. 
find 
ligious commitments, and his arguments 
where he leaves semantics) unconvincing. 


A secular mind may 
3oman’s views sometimes colored by his own re- 


(but mainly 
Is it a proof 
of Plato’s kinship with Hebrew thought that Jews have 
continued to live in Europe (p. 41)? Can a distinction 
be drawn between Greek and Hebrew thought on the 
basis of Socrates’ habit of standing stock still in his 
trances whereas orthodox Jews in certain countries 
wriggle when the Scriptural lesson is read (p. 166) ? 


Moses Hapas 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


By ReInHOLD MERKEL- 
Munich: C. H. Beck, 


Untersuchungen zur Odyssee. 
BACH. (“Zetemata,” Heft 2.) 
1951. Pp. viii, 241. DM 18.50. 


If the Homeric question is in need of any fresh stim- 
ulus, Merkelbach’s book should provide it. Working 
from findings of Bethe and von der Mihll, among others, 
the author examines, with thorough logic, the problem of 
the authorship and components of the Odyssey. He con- 
cludes that our Odyssey is the composition of a sixth 
century poet who fused several previously independent 
poems involving the hero of Ithaca. Through an exam- 
ination of inconsistencies and irrelevancies, Merkelbach 
shows that our poet relied most heavily on three earlier 
epics, an old Odyssey, a Revenge of Odysseus, and a 
Telemachy. 

Unfortunately, Merkelbach’s theory is neither sup- 
ported by proof nor recommended by probability. While 
his conclusions are well argued, the premises of his 
criticism are not; in effect, all of his criteria for analysis 
are reducible to untested aesthetic presuppositions. If 
Penelope, for example, does not always act with the 
utmost consistency of motive, Merkelbach ascribes her 
vacillation to the awkward workmanship of a heavy- 
handed compiler; another reader might view the same 
as an important aspect of the portrayal 
of a charming and quite human lady caught in a com- 
plex psychological dilemma. Further, it is too much to 
assume that what is inconsistent or irrelevant to the 
twentieth century mind was similarly jarring to an early 
epic audience. 


“Snconsistencies 


It is not, however, the task of the present 
reviewer to rehearse the reasonings of the many scholars 
who have argued against the critical tradition continued 
by Merkelbach, even though Merkelbach himself largely 
passes over them in silence. 

In short, the author has done a valuable job in sharpen- 
ing certain of the older problems of the epic, and in 
skillfully implementing the principles of an important 
school of criticism. But he leaves us with a feeling of 
regret that this hypothetical poet of the Odyssey, who 
was clever enough to create, by process of patchwork, 
so widely acclaimed an artistic product, was at the same 
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a maladroit bungler lacking the imagination and 
energy to satisfy the logical demands and precise tastes 
of the modern analytical mind. 


time 


Rosert D. Murray, JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Religion and Drama in “Oedipus at Colonus.” By 
Ivan M. LinrortH. (“University of California Pub- 
lications in Classical Philology,” Vol. 14, No. 4). 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1951. Pp. ii, 75-191. $1.25. 


Professor Linforth examines with great care the view 
that the predominant interest in O.C. is religious. He 
insists (would that more would follow this precept!) 
that the interpretation of a play should arise strictly 
from the play itself, not from its legendary antecedents, 
not from what the reader knows about ideas current in 
the playwright’s time, not from what the play has in- 
duced the reader to think or feel. Without denying the 
solemn atmosphere in which the action occurs, and some 
religious implications, Professor Linforth maintains that 
the real issue is not the reconciling of God and man, or 
a theodicy, or a benign expiation of Oedipus’s guilt, or 
a ‘transfiguration’ of Oedipus. “ The unifying and 
dominant theme is to be found in the character of 
Oepidus and his conduct during the closing hours of his 
life. The play is a profound and penetrating study of a 
personality amidst the experiences which befall him at 
Colonus—Oedipus at Colonus, no more and no less. He 
is wholly human, and nothing more than human.. .” 
(185). 

The central part of this study is a scene-by-scene anal- 
ysis of the action of O.C. 
stimulating reading this reviewer has encountered in a 
long time. Despite modest disclaimers, Professor Lin- 
forth has made the play come to life. He re-creates the 
visible action in so far as it bears on the meaning, and 
searches out the meaning without forcing and without 
over-subtlety. The essay closes with an appendix on 
verses 1565-1567. 


Here is some of the most 


H. L. Tracy 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


A Book of Greek Coins. By CHartes SELTMAN. 


(“The King Penguin Books,” No. 63.) London: 
Penguin Books, 1952. Pp. 32; 48 plates. $0.95. 


It is always difficult for a scholar to present his sub- 
ject in a manner which is both intelligible to the layman 
and yet does not offend the specialist. Charles Seltman, 
the distinguished British numismatist, has done a good 
job in the charming little King Penguin volume, A Book 
of Greek Coins. The book is divided about evenly into 








text and plates, with a few pages between the two sec- 
tions for such extraneous information as the metal and 
the denomination of the coins; the present location of 
each coin illustrated; acknowledgment for photographs 
and other assistance; and a description of the four 
coins illustrated on the cover. 

The text is divided into four sections: (i) early coin- 
age in the Aegean area and Greek coinage to 480 B.C.; 
(ii) Greek coinage 480-430 B.C.; (iii) Greek coinage 
430 B.C. to Alexander the Great; (iv) later coinage 
from Alexander and the Romans to modern England, 
preceded by a few remarks on the preservation and find- 
ing of Greek coins. 

Occasionally one of the types illustrated in the plate is 
not described or explained in the text, but the average 
reader probably will not be bothered by such omission. 
The table on the reverse of a coin of Trapezus is men- 
tioned as a punning type, but the absence of any explana- 
tion of the fact that the Greek word for table is trapeza 
makes the American reader wonder whether all British 
readers are expected to have at least an elementary 
knowledge of classical Greek. 

The photography is to be commended, especially the 
pictures of the silver coin of Akragas (No. 91 a and b). 
The illustration on the title page shows the principal im- 
plements used in ancient coinage, while the four coins on 
the cover, dating from about 425 B.C. to 1952, attempt 
to portray the continuing relationship of coinage in the 
western world. 

LauRA B. VorLKEL 
MARY WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Greek through Reading. liy J. A. Nairn and G. A. 
Nairn. London: Ginn and Company, 1952. Pp. xvi, 
384; illustr. $2.40 (14s. 6d.) 


New beginning Greek books continue to appear in 
gratifying numbers and attractive dress. Although not as 
revolutionary as Nathan Dane’s thirty-three page /ntra- 
duction to the Languages and Literatures of Greece and 
Maine : 
aims to teach the college student Latin and Greek simul- 
Greek 


Rome (Gorham, Postway Press, 1952), which 


taneously, through Reading achieves a certain 
novelty by stressing “much early reading of good and 
The 


Greek selections which form the first division of the text 


varied Greek” (p. v) to impart a sense of idiom. 
(pp. 3-64) are indeed varied (twenty-five authors from 
Homer to the Anthology) and their arrangement in four- 
teen categories (e.g., Heroes, Legends, Travel) is felici- 
tous. Still is the abundance of illus- 
trations—thirty-five 


more attractive 
full-page photographs, twenty-four 
But before tackling the Greek 
passages, the student is still obliged to master, in the 


drawings, and three maps. 
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traditional way, the elements of grammar, and the ar- 
rangement of the exercises (pp. 146-174), involving con- 
stant reference to various sections in different parts of 
the book, presents the only serious disadvantage to the 
use of this text by secondary-school students, for whom 
it seems to be designed. 

HELEN NortH 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


By ReEIn- 
Institut, 
von 


Die jiingeretruskischen Steinsarkophage. 

HARD Herpic. (‘Deutsches archaologisches 
Die antiken Sarkophagreliefs, 
Friepertch Martz,” Vol. VII.) 
Gebr. Mann, 1952. Pp. 137; 111 Plates. 


herausgegeben 
Berlin: Verlag 
DM 150. 


These Etruscan stone sarcophagi are “later” only with 
respect to the unsculptured archaic ones of the “Fossa” 
graves. They are the familiar stone coffins, each with 
the figure of its occupant recumbent on its lid in the 
sleep or vigil of death, which have given us the “obesus 
Etruscus.” They are the earliest examples of a sculp-- 
tural composition so trite from its use in Roman and 
later European art that we are apt to forget both its 
Etruscan origin and the evident power and complexity of 
its original meaning. Yet, in the “obesus” the Etruscans 
not only created their most enduring symbol but locked 
up their and death. 


would help us to penetrate that secret by assembling 


secret of life Professor Herbig 


for the first time in this volume the entire range of 


accessible examples of these sarcophagi. Since the 
richer ones were carved with reliefs on one side, or on 
both together with the ends, his work appears appro- 
priately as the seventh volume of the German Archoeo- 
logical Institute’s great corpus of relief sarcophagi. 

It is a work first and foremost of collection and pre- 
sentation of material scattered in museums of Italy, the 
rest of Europe and the United States, ranging in date 
from the late fifth to the late first century B.C 


sential parts are therefore the catalogue of 263 items ar- 


Its es- 


ranged in topographical order and the exemplary plates 
which illustrate them, arranged as far as 
Catalogue and illustrations thus com- 
plement each other as alternative classifications. The 
further analyzed in lists by content and 
In the catalogue description is 


possible 
chronologically. 


material is 
iconographical features, 
thorough and economical, referring for details to satis- 
factory earlier Cescriptions, where they exist. Of the 
photographs many were taken especially for this work. 

The pressing questions regarding both form and. in- 
tent, which arise in the presence of any one of these 
sarcophagi, are provoked even more insistently by such 
a parade of the whole gamut. How may we understand 
this man, this woman, this couple, supine as if in sleep? 
How these others facing us, propped on one elbow, gar- 
bowl in hand? Do they preside at 


landed, libation 
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funeral or commemorative dinners? Do they banquet in 
Elysium? How reconcile their obvious beatitude with 
the grim purport of the reliefs below? In what sense, 
again, do these caskets fill the place of the mortuary 
platforms of an earlier day, on which the dead were 
stretched uncoffined? Do they represent coffins or beds? 
To what degree were these heavy faces meant as por- 
What have they to tell us about the origins of 
Roman portraiture? Did the Romans, in adopting the 
form, adopt also its signification? Is the same body of 
meaning, the same tradition implicit in the funeral ban- 
quets, the symbolic couch of the ancient Near East? 


traits? 


These perennial questions and others are raised in a 
series of short chapters following the catalogue. They 
are ventilated dispassionately and more often than not 
leit with a prudent reservation of judgment. One such 
chapter on the formal influence of the Etruscan sar- 
cophagi on Roman and later times has already appeared 
under the title “Etrusca Aeterna” in Studies Presented 
to D. M. Robinson (St. Louis 1951) 730-735. Herbig’s 
assessment of the originality and independence of the 
Etruscan concept has been confirmed by the latest work 
on the funeral banquet at Palmyra (Syria 28 [1951] 
78-82). His first duty in the volume in hand has been 
to present the material and formulate the questions, to 
provide both the basis and the incentive for the answers. 
Of this he has acquitted himself irreproachably. 


FRANK E. Brown 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Magistrates of the Roman Republic. Volume 
Il: 99 B.C.-31 B.C. By T. Ropert S. BrouGHtTon. 
(“Philological Monographs,” No. XV, Vol. II.) New 
York: American Philological Association, 1952. Pp. 
ix, 647. $10.00 (list). (To be ordered from the Sec- 
retary, Prof. Meriwether Stuart, Hunter College, 695 
Park Ave., New York 21, N. Y., or from B. H. Black; 
well, Ltd., 50 Broad Street, Oxford, England.) 


This volume continues the annual lists of magistrates : 
and other officials of the Roman Republic from 99 13.C. 
to 31 B.C. (For a description of the scope and methods 
of the whole project, see CW 46 [1952/53] 59-60.) Pro- 
fessor Broughton has lavished the same meticulous care 
on the lists of the first century B.C. that was shown for 
the earlier Republic, and now at last scholars have a 
complete and authoritative framework for the tangled 
careers of Rome’s most interesting and most difficult 
epoch. 

In addition to the continuation of the annual lists, the 
second volume contains valuable supplementary material. 
Appendix I gives a list, based on the most recent infor- 
mation, of the monetales, arranged alphabetically with 
all the available data on their chronology. There is at 
section also a summary drawn from 


the end of this 
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Dr. Karl Pink’s recent Triumvirt Monetales. Appendix 
II contains a list of magistrates of uncertain date. Ap- 
a supplementary list of senators, mostly 
A complete and 


pendix III is 
men of the last century of the Republic. 
impressive bibliography follows. 

The work is crowned by an “Index of Careers” ar- 
ranged according to the principles adopted in the Real- 
Encyclop die. This addition, which might at first be 
considered a subsidiary contribution, by dovetailing with 
the Prosopographia Imperii Romani is in itself a major 
accomplishment and will lighten immeasurably the labors 
of those who work in the Republic. 

One official duty, while not a magistracy, perhaps de- 
served more specific recognition. A study of the senatus- 
consults in conjunction with Broughton’s lists seems to 
show that the men actually made responsible for the 
wording of the decrees were of the very highest rank 
and experience, and were often ad hoc committees of 
specialists ; but sometimes it is rather difficult to identify 
certainly these men from their abbreviated names. I re- 
gret that we do not have the benefit of Broughton’s 
opinion as to the identity of these, especially where there 
is room for doubt by the non-specialist. 

Chronological problems of course still remain, though 
certain disputed points (e.g. Lucullus’ activities in the 
Orient) are given a very thorough discussion. A con- 
tinued study of numismatic evidence may further clarify 
some of the difficulties related to the 
triumvirs, such as the acclamations of Antony, but all 
such investigations in the future will find their point of 
departure in these indispensable volumes. 


chronological 


FRANK C. BouRNE 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Edited by Hans Haas. 
(“Heidel- 

Heidel- 
DM 


Cornelius Tacitus, Germania. 
With an Introduction by Kart MeErsTeEr. 
berger Texte,” Lateinische Reihe, No. 23.) 
berg: F. H. Kerle Verlag, 1952. Pp. 64; map. 
1.80. 

This small volume is one in a series of Latin texts 
edited for use in the German secondary schools. There 
is a very fine introduction (pp. 5-27) written by Dr. 
Karl Meister, Emeritus—Professor of Classical Philology 
in Heidelberg University, which presents a brief account 
ot Tacitus’ life and work, the contents and design of the 
Germania, Rome and the German tribes about 100 A.D., 
the credibility of the account, its sources, the picture of 
the German tribes as derived from the Germania, the 
Germania as a literary type, the historical tradition and 
influence, A select bibliography (pp. 26-27) concludes 
the introduction, 

The text (pp. 28-47), edited by Hans Haas, a profes- 
sor in the Gymnasium at Heidelberg, is based on that 


of Koestermann (Teubner, 1936). Variations of this 
Heidelberg text from the readings in the Codex Hers- 
feldensis are listed on pp. 48-49. An unusually full glos- 
sary of proper name (pp. 50-63), also by Haas, and a 
map of Germany by Professor Richard von Kienle are 
valuable additions to this edition. 


This Heidelberg series of Latin texts—there are also 
Greek, history and English-American series—has been 
designed to make available at low cost textbooks for use 
in the secondary schools of Germany, for textbooks had 
been simply nonexistent at the conclusion of the war, and 
the task of editing and printing the necessary texts was 
the first responsibility of those charged with opening 
the schools. This edition of the Germania is a tribute 
both to the vigor of German classical scholarship and to 
the soundness of the curriculum in the German secondary 


schools. 


JosepH A. MAURER 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


Shady Hill Latin Lessons. With a Teacher's Guide. 
By James P. McCartuy. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1952. Pp. xx, 352. $3.75. 

This first year Latin book, the result of twenty years 
of classroom experimentation, differs from others in 
The author felt that “existing texts 
represented too much teaching and 


significant respects. 
and their methods... 





BROWN UNIVERSITY STUDIES XVI 


THE HISTORY OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
VOLUME I 


Part I. An Index to the Extant Historians 
Part II. The Fragments 
By 
CHARLES ALEXANDER ROBINSON, JR. 
1953 xvii, 276 pp. map... .-+. $7.00 


Part I organizes and indexes all the statements made by 
the five extant historians of Alexander — Arrian, Curtius, 
Diodorus, Justin, and Plutarch. Part II brings together, 
for the first time in translation, the thirty-six other his- 
torians who survive only in fragments. Important for 
students of Alexander, Greek history, and historiography. 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO: 
BROWN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
PROVIDENCE 12, R. I. 
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too little learning.” He believes that the common practice 
of giving a rule first, and illustrative sentences second, 
stifles thought and reflection on the part of the learner. 
Instead, Mr. McCarthy has here set up an inductive 


approach. 


The “book” is bound in the form of a 
pad for the student to file sheet by sheet in a loose-leaf 
notebook. The contains a valuable 
summary of material and method. 


Appearance : 


Teacher’s Guide 


Vocabulary: New words are listed without their Eng- 
lish meanings. Printed English derivatives, supplemented 
by class discussion, are to enable the student to arrive at 
a correct English meaning. This he enters in a printed 


alphabetical list of all Latin words of the course. 


Forms: Only a few forms (certain pronouns, irregular 
presents) appear in other 
forms the student is to ferret out from Latin sentences 


assembled paradigms. All 
and then to write them in paradigm form in his “Refer- 
ence Grammar.” Cases and tenses are introduced in their 


traditional order. 


Syntax: Each new point of syntax is introduced indi- 
vidually in a group of three to fifteen Latin sentences, 
What new construction 

Of what 
(This question is asked 
How 


followed by such questions as: 
do you notice in these sentences? is it com- 
posed? Does this seem natural ? 
only when the answer will be in the affirmative.) 

What name would you suggest for 
After class discussion, during which 
been 


standard designations been arrived at, the student will 


does English do it? 
this construction ? 
all these questions will have answered and the 


enter the new construction in his ‘Reference Grammar.” 


Assignments: Exercises are plentiful. The Latin sen- 
tences, however, rarely depart from a subject-object-verb 
word order. Connected 
some two to six relatively longer sentences, appear, re- 
grettably, only in the latter part of the course. The 
context is that of Caesar; the vocabulary that of the 


Secondary Education Board Word List; the grammar all 


Latin passages, consisting of 


that is required for beginning Caesar. 


Mr. McCarthy’s approach seems to me to give the 
student an excellent chance to develop his powers of ob- 
servation, discrimination, and inference. It resembles the 
approach of the Michigan Workshop in its method of 
introducing new forms in context as well as in its at- 
tempt to teach by contrasting English with Latin. To 
any Latin teacher who is not thoroughly satisfied with 
the conventional Latin textbooks an examination of these 
“Lessons” will prove highly rewarding. 

FREDERICK F. KEMPNER 


MILTON ACADEMY 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The American Academy in Rome has announced 
the award of the following Rome Prize Fellowships in 
classical studies for 1953-54: Fellow- 
Professor Charles T. 


Senior Research 
Murphy, Oberlin College; 
Junior Fellowships, Messrs. Charles L. Ber- 
keley, California, John A. Hanson, Jr., Charleston, West 
Virginia, and Herbert Hoffmann, Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, graduate students at the University of Califor- 


ship, 
sabcock, 


nia, Princeton, and Harvard, respectively. 


The Rome Scholarship of the New Jersey Classical 
Association, for study at the 1953 summer session of 
the American Academy in Rome, has been awarded to 
Mrs. Phyllis Windquist, Latin teacher at the Senior High 
School, Roselle Park, N.J. Mrs. Windquist received her 
A.B. from Montclair State Teachers College and has 
done graduate work at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. She is secretary of the NJCA, and has been 
active on the Joint Activities Committee of the state 


language teachers’ association. 


The fifteenth session of the Institute on the Teach- 
ing of Latin at the College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia, will be held from June 22 tc 
July 11, 1953. Instruction will be conducted by Pro- 
fessors A. P. Wagener and George J. Ryan of the 
college faculty, assisted by Miss Gertrude J. Oppelt, 
Chairman of the Foreign Language Department, South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. Professor Henry 
T. Rowell of Johns Hopkins University will deliver a 
series of lectures on literary and archaeological topics. 
A special bulletin may be secured by writing Professor 
Wagener, Director of the Institute. 


The Iowa Latin Workshop will be conducted at 
the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, June 22 to 
July 11, 1953. The staff includes Professor G. F. Else 
and Dr. Myra Uhlfelder of the university faculty, and 
Professors Carolyn E. Bock, University of Minnesota, 
Duluth, and Ralph L. Ward, Yale University. Visiting 
speakers include Dr. Waldo E. Sweet, William Penn 
Charter School and University of Michigan, and Mr. 
R. G. C. Levens, Merton College, Oxford University. 
A special bulletin may be obtained from Professor Else, 
Director of the Workshop. 


Some copies of an article, “Latin, Romance, and Ger- 
manics,” by Professor A. M. Withers, of Concord Col- 
lege, which appeared in Journal of Higher Education 33 
(1952) 156-159, are available from Professor Withers 
(address: Athens, W. Va.) at ten cents The 
article continues Professor Withers’ illuminating studies 
of the current position of Latin in the eyes of our col- 
leagues in related fields (cf. CW 44 [1950/51] 52-55). 


each. 
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Recruitment of young men and women to the 


teaching profession is the object of a national secu- 
rity contest, Operation Blackboard, just launched by 
the American Legion Auxiliary. 

Mrs. B. D. Ward of Kingwood, West Virginia, Na 
tional Security Chairman, in a letter to Auxiliary leaders 
in every state in the country, has outlined the purpose of 
the contest and the conditions which govern it: 

“The Auxiliary that the 
future of this great country of ours depends largely 
upon the kind of teachers, the kind of teaching, and the 
It is our 


American Legion realizes 


kind of citizens leaving the schools each year. 
belief that the majority of the teachers are good teachers, 
with a code of ethics that is of the highest type. 

“We need teachers. We believe that failure to recruit 
and train an adequate teaching force will mark a decline 
in not only the personal security of our future citizens, 
but in the security of our nation. 

“We want to know why teachers teach, hence our con- 
test, for which the teachers will be given prizes, for a 
statement of not less than 100 words, and not more than 
300, on ‘Why I Teach.’ All contestants must have com- 
pleted five years of teaching by June 30, 1953. 

“Our National Auxiliary has provided funds for the 
National and Divisional Awards, but each department 
(state) 


local contests. 


must provide prizes, defense bonds, for their 


“Your National Security Committee believes that this 
contest will bring to light some of America’s outstanding 
teaching 
future 


men and who are 
that 


homemakers, farmers, teachers, merchants, ministers, or 


teachers, women 


them are the 


school 
because they believe before 
perhaps a President of the United States, or an Ambas- 
sador who will spark a permanent peace, 

“We believe that personal security means security for 
this nation. We America 
must so let their light shine that they will attract young 
men and women to explore the possibilities for an outlet 
for worthwhile talents through teaching. We believe that 
this interest must be created for the future strength of 


believe that the teachers of 


our nation.” 

Outstanding judges will be chosen from top citizens. 
The National winner will receive $500 in cash, plus an 
all-expense trip to the National Convention of the Auxil- 
Divisional winners will 
State win- 
divisional 
State 
winners will be announced on July 15; Divisional win- 


iary in St. Louis this summer 
receive Defense Bonds, valued at $100 each. 


ners will become divisional contestants, and 


winners will be entered in the National Contest. 


ners, August 1; and the National winner will be notified 
by telegraph August 10. 

Further details can be secured by writing the head- 
quarters of the American Legion Auxiliary, 777 North 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. The contest 
will run from April 1 to June 30, 1953. 
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The Age of Diocletian: A Symposium, December 14-16, 
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